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From the Editor 


ied is with great pleasure that we 
announce the formation and affiia- 
tion of the state Music Teachers 
Associations of Maryland and Idaho. 
This brings to thirty-four the number 
of states now affiliated with MTNA. 
Both Maryland and Idaho affiliated 
on the 100% basis. 

Space does not permit giving in- 
dividual expressions of appreciation 
to all those people whose tireless 
efforts and arduous labors have 
brought to fruition their plans for 
organizing their state groups and 
establishing MTNA affiliation. 

The officers of the two new associa- 
tions are: 


MARYLAND STATE MUSIC 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Mrs. Elizabeth R. Davis, 
3805 Juniper Road, Baltimore 18, 

Maryland. 

First Vice President: Mr. H. Emer- 
son Meyers, 3006 29th Avenue, 
Hyattsvilie, Maryland. 

Second Vice President: Mr. Gerald 
E. Cole, Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Maryland. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Miriam 
K. Young, Garrison Forest School. 
Eccleston, Maryland. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Carol 
B. Diggs, 3701 Clifton Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland. 

Treasurer: Mr. Charles N. Showard, 
817 Camden Street, Salisbury, 
Maryland. 

Historian: Mr. Bryce Jordan, De- 
partment of Music, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

Board Members: Miss Virginia 
Carty, Dean, Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, 1 East Mt. Vernon 
Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland; and 
Mrs. Adah K. Jenkins, 1830 West- 
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announcing... 
1958 Summer Season 
FRANCES CLARK 


Piano Workshops 


This summer Frances Clark and her staff will conduct a series of 
eight Workshops for piano teachers from coast to coast. 

e These Workshops are intensive short study courses, based on 
the results of broad experience and research in piano teaching meth- 
ods and materials. 

e This summer’s courses will emphasize live studio situations, with 
demonstration-teaching of group as well as private lessons... both 
with beginners and with advanced students. 

e And, too, attending teachers will have more opportunity for 
participation than ever before . . . in group discussions, in question- 
answer periods, and in performance. 

e Listed below you will find the Workshop most convenient for you. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO oo. « « « « « « Two Days: June 19-20 
College-Conservatory of Music (Thursday and Friday) 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS . . « « « « . Five Days: June 24-28 
Northwestern University (Tuesday through Saturday) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA... . ..... Five Days: July 7-11 
MacPhail School of Music é (Monday through Friday) 


BOULDER, COLORADO .... . . . Three Days: July 14-16 
University of Colorado (Monday through Wednesday) 


MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA... . . . Two Days: July 14-15 
Concordia College + Louise Goss and Staff - (Monday and Tuesday) 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. .. . . .. Five Days: July 21-25 
Claremont Institute of Music (Monday through Friday) 


KINGSTON, OKLAHOMA. ... .. . _.. Five Days: August 4-8 
Lake Texoma Lodge (air-cond.) (Monday through Friday) 


BREVARD, NORTH CAROLINA. . . . Five Days: August 12-16 
Brevard College (Tuesday through Saturday) 


FOR BROCHURE, WITH COMPLETE DETAILS, WRITE: 
Secretary, FRANCES CLARK PIANO WORKSHOPS 


32 Vandeventer Avenue, Princeton, N. J. 
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Western Division 
ARIZONA MONTANA OREGON 


UTAH WASHINGTON 


Fourth Biennial Convention Program 
July 27-31, 1958 


Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


Sunday, July 27 
Afternoon 


Registration commencing at 1:00 P.M. 

Executive Board Meeting. 

Concert: Dr. Harry W. Gay, Organist. 
Reception following concert. 


Monday, July 28 


Morning 


Registration commencing at 8:00 A.M. 

Breakfast, State and Local Presidents. 

Chairman, Miss Wilhelmina Hoffman, President, Idaho MTA 

Building Musicianship through Social Music in the Teenage 
Piano Lesson, Arthur Zepp, Spokane, Washington. 

“STRING MUSIC; ITS TEACHING AND PLAYING.” 

Rex Underwood, Portland, Oregon, presiding. 

“Basic Violin Playing; Tone Production” 

Filmed demonstration by Henri Temianka, artist teacher and 
first violinist of the Paganini String Quartet. 

Panel Members: Irving Parsons, San Francisco; Creech Reynolds, 
Montana State College; Catherine Petersen, Portland, Oregon: 
Gerald Doty, University of Indiana; Willis Gates, Willamette 
University; John Wallace Graham, Salem, Oregon; Melvin 
Sipes, College of Puget Sound. 

“The Philosophy and Semantics of Violin Pedagogy”, 
Emanuel Zetlin, University of Washington. 

Discussion from the Floor 

“The Truth about Strings”, Gerald H. Doty, University of 
Indiana. 

Recital: Eugene Andrie, violinist; Lorraine Andrie, pianist. 

First General Session 

Henrietta McElhany, President, Western Division MTNA, pre- 
siding. 

Introductions and Announcements 

Speaker: Don Malin, Chairman of Exhibits, MTNA 

Speaker: S. Turner Jones, Executive Secretary, MTNA 

Recital: Wayne Angel, violinist; Aurora Underwood, pianist. 


Address, Duane H. Haskell, President MTNA. 


Afternoon 


Lecture Recital: “Ethos and Pathos Tendencies in Music”. 
Stanley Butler, pianist, President, Oregon MTA. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

A. Organ, Workshop in Church Music for Organists, Nadine 
Dresskell, Tempe, Arizona, presiding. 

B. Voice, John Lester, Montana State University, presiding. 


Evening 
Concert; 
Reception following concert. 


Tuesday, July 29 
Morning 


Registration commencing at 8:00 A.M. 

Visit the Exhibits 

“Musicology: An Indispensable”, Frances Berry Turrell, Port- 
land State College, Chairman; Mary Elizabeth Whitner, pre- 
siding. 

“Musical Scholarship and the Teacher”, Edith Woodcock, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

“Musical Scholarship and the Performer”, David Austin Shand, 
University of Utah. 

“Musical Scholarship and Society”, Demar Irvine, University 
of Washington. 

“Musical Scholarship and the Publisher”, Mary Elizabeth 
Whitner, Carl Fischer, Inc., New York City. 

Demonstration of Eurythmics, Patricia Thompson, Pacifie Luth- 
eran College. 

“Scholarship and Imagination, A Challenge of Opposites”, David 
Krahenbuhl, Yale University. 


Afternoon 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
A. Student Activities, Donald Deneger, Chairman. 
Address: Jeannette Cass, National Chairman of Student 
Activities. 
Recital: Students representing each state of the Western 
Division. 
B. Strings, Creech Reynolds, presiding. 
Program of contemporary music. 
Program by Montana State University String Quartet. 
C. Voice, John Lester, Montana State University, presiding. 
D. College, “The Place of the Junior College in Music Train- 
ing”, Victor H. Baumann, Phoenix College. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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The MTNA 1958 Divisional Conventions 


URING February and March of 

this year the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association produced four of 
its five 1958 Divisional Conventions. 
The Southern Division, comprised of 
the states of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, and Tennessee, con- 
vened in the Music Building on the 
campus of Florida State University in 
Tallahassee. Five hundred people 
registered for the Convention and 
three hundred two attended the Con- 
vention Banquet, at which Rudolph 
Ganz was the Toastmaster. MTNA 
President, Duane H. Haskell, deliv- 
ered the Banquet address “The Rock- 
et and the Music Teacher.” 

At the Banquet attractive citations 
were given to Rudolph Ganz and 
Ernst von Dohnanyi for their out- 
standing contributions to music, art, 
and culture during their eighty-two 
years of life. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Mark Hoffman of the 
University of Mississippi. 


Banquet Soloist 


Anna Kaskas, mezzo soprano Met- 
ropolitan star, presented the musical 
part of the Banquet program. 

The new officers elected for the 
1958-60 biennium are as follows: 
President — Willis Ducrest, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Box 100, 
Lafayette, Louisiana: Program Vice 
President—Roger P. Phelps, Box 165, 
Station A, Hattiesburg, Mississippi: 
Publicity Vice President — Frank 
Crockett, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, Mississippi: Mem- 
bership Promotion Vice President— 
Miss Merle Holloway, 909 Fremont 
Avenue, Tampa 6, Florida; Secre- 
tary—Walter Westafer, LaGrange 
College. LaGrange, Georgia: Treas- 
urer—Phil Howard, Middle Tennes- 
see State College, Box 506, Murfrees- 
boro. Tennessee. 

February 16-19 the East Central 
Division of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association convened at the 
Hotel Pick-Nicollet in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The states forming that 
Division are Illinois, Indiana. Micki- 
gan, Minnesota. North Dakota. Ohio. 
and Wisconsin. 





Four hundred thirty people regis- 
tered for the Convention and one 
hundred twenty-seven attended the 
Banquet at which Alexander Tchere- 
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pine spoke. “The education of pub- 
lic school music educators in this 
country is far too superficial,” said 
Mr. Tcherepine. “Music education 
courses should be more specialized. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing 
for teachers who are forced to set the 
standard.” Mr. Tcherepine, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of De Paul Uni- 
versity, deplored “the overemphasis 
on education courses to the exclusion 
of courses in applied music and musi- 
cal background.” 


Banquet Music 


The Banquet musical program was 
furnished by the Morse Family 
Madrigal Singers, a mother and her 
four daughters, with Edwin Wilson. 
all from Ripon College, Ripon, Wis- 
consin. This example of a family 
group making music together demon- 
strated how seventeenth century vo- 
cal chamber music tastefully per- 
formed by nonprofessionals can con- 
tribute to the mental and emotional 
maturing of the individuals and also 
serve as delightful entertainment to 
a group of twentieth century profes- 
sional musicians. 

The new Divisional officers and 
Executive Committee members elected 
at the Convention for the coming bi- 
ennium are: President—Mrs. Mar- 
garet B. Hall, 711 Highland Avenue. 
Mansfield, Ohio; First Vice President 
—James Wallace, School of Music. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan; Second Vice President 
Dwight Drexler, School of Music, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Charles Bolen, Department of Mu- 
sic, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin: 
Past President—Russell G. Harris, 
Dept. of Music, Hamline University, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota; Members at 
large—Mrs. Ada Brant, 544 Downer 
Place, Aurora, Illinois; LeRoy Umbs, 
Wisconsin College of Music, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Lee G. Blazer, 
610 North East Street, Greenfield, 
Indiana. 

At the Hotel Cosmopolitan in Den- 
ver, Colorado, the MTNA West Cen- 
tral Division convened February 23- 
26. The states forming that Divi- 
sion are Colorado, lowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and South Da- 
kota. 


Banquet Program 


Three hundred twenty people regis- 
tered at the Convention and one hun- 
dred fourteen attended the Banquet, 
at which MTNA President, Duane H. 
Haskell, again spoke on “The Rocket 
and the Music Teacher.” The musical 
program at the Banquet was provided 
by Stuart Canin, violinist, and John 
Simms, pianist. They opened their 
program with a Sonata by Mozart, 
followed by compositions by Webern 


and Lopatnikoff. 


(Continued on page 17) 


DIVISIONAL PRESIDENTS ELECTED FOR THE 1958-60 BIENNIUM 


West Central Di- 
vision President, 
Paul Beckhelm of 
Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, lowa. 


Southwestern Di- 
vision President, 
Howard Groth, 
of Arkansas State 
Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway, 
Arkansas. 





East Central ° Di- 
vision President, 
Mrs. Margaret B. 
Hall, of Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


Southern Division 
President, Willis 
Ducrest, of South- 
western Louisiana 
Institute, Lafay 
ette, Louisiana 











N sensible voice teacher will admit 
+ ‘having a “method.” Instead, he 
will probably say that there are as 
many methods as there are students 
and that each new problem calls for 
a specialized approach. While this is 
entirely true, there must be a guiding 
principle in the teacher’s own think- 
ing and to the extent that any one 
such principle is used exclusively 
there will be a certain monotony with- 
in the studio and the teacher will be 
open to the charge of having a 
“method.” Probably most voice ped- 
agogs have several basic teaching 
principles and the approach to any 
given student is a product of one or 
more of these ingredients. 

Each of the principles outlined in 
this paper is espoused by a consider- 
able group in the profession. Each 
has a few teachers who bring it into 
disrepute by following it so doggedly 
as to reduce it to absurdity. Probably 
the best 
accept all of them, recognizing that 


teachers understand and 
each is good up to a point. bevond 
which it must be safeguarded against 
fallacies or at least 
supplemented by the application of 


its inherent 


another concept. 
Mechanistic Philosophy 

First, there is the mechanistic 
philosophy. Essentially it implies 
that if the singer will learn all of the 
physical details of the singing act 
and discipline himself to coordinate 
them, he will produce a good tone. 
This is the “scientific school” of 
teaching. It has had its followers at 
least since the day Garcia invented 
the laryngoscope, and there is prob- 
ably no philosophy of voice peda- 
gogy which arouses more violent de- 
bate. Two involved. 
First, many of the technical details of 
voice production are either unknown 
or disputed. In fact. possibly the 


fallacies are 


William Vennard is Chairman of the Voice Depart- 
ment, University of Southern California. 


Philosophies of 
Voice Pedagogy 


by William Vennard 


most important details lie within the 
mysterious realm which is below the 
level of consciousness. Second, even 
when scientific research has unearthed 
all of the facts, those which lie at 
this subconscious level may not be 
subject to the direct control of the 
singer. 

Psychologists recognize a principle 
sometimes called the law of reversed 
effort. For example, when one is try- 
ing to recall a name which eludes the 
memory, the name will come much 
more quickly by abandoning the ef- 
fort and thinking of something else. 
Teachers who rebel against the 
“scientific method” cite such examples 
as this and insist that attempting to 
make a student conscious of all of the 
technical details of the act of good 
voice production will set up mental 
blocks which “ruin his voice.” 

Practical Test 

However, let even the most rabid 
objector to local effort review his 
pedagogy and ask himself whether he 
has ever told a student to stand erect. 
to raise his chest, to breathe deeply. 
to relax his jaw, or has offered any 
similar precept. These are all 
mechanistic instructions. The crucial 
question is really not shall we in- 
culcate in the student certain con- 
rather where 
shall we draw the line between those 
habits which we 
learned and those patterns of be- 
havior which we think are _ better 


scious controls, but 


believe can be 


achieved by indirect teaching? Or 
to put it even more candidly, where 
do we draw the line between an 
instruction which we are sure would 
benefit the student. and that point 
where we are really groping as to 
what is universally good technic and 
what is personal idiosyncrasy ? 

A teacher with profound scientific 
knowledge which he imparts only to 
the extent that he thinks it will benefit 
the individual student is certainly 
justified in saying little or nothing 
about the mechanics if he sees fit. but 
the teacher who closes his mind to 
the latest objective findings has no 
right to justify his intolerance and 
his ignorance by labeling as quackery 
the methods of someone who is better 
informed. 

Imagery 

A second pedagogy is that of 
imagery. Its philosophy is that while 
the physical details are either un- 
known or not directly controllable. 
the experience of good tone pro- 
duction can be described in figures of 
speech which will enable the student 
to grasp it. This must be accepted by 
all fair-minded singers, if we think 
of it as a way of retaining an experi- 
ence rather than a way of achieving 
it for the first time. It is all very well 
to tell a blind man that red is a 
“warmer” color than blue, but until 
the cataracts are removed from his 
eyes, and he sees red and blue, the 
concept will be useless to him. The 
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student who has never experienced a 
free tone has no idea how “free” 
such a tone will actually feel, and 
such expressions as “float the tone on 
the breath.” “don’t reach for high 
notes: approach them from above,” 
are just as likely to lead to confusion 
as to success. 

This does not mean that imagery 
should never be used; in fact, voice 
teachers probably without exception 
use it. They should recognize, how- 
ever. that poetic labels are useful 
only when the student has actually 
achieved experiences to which they 
may be applied. The teacher can use 
them as a means of differentiating 
various qualities which the student 
can produce, and as a means of 
pointing the direction of what will 
probably be the most fruitful experi- 
ments in future practice. 

Voice teaching is a semantic prob- 
lem in which the teacher tries to lead 
the student into something which he 
himself has experienced, but which 
the student has not. He must there- 
fore guard continually against the 
possibility that words which he uses 
with one meaning may have opposite 
connotation in the mind of the stu- 
dent. and the important thing is for 
the student to get the correct mean- 
ing rather than to accept an orthodox 
terminology. 


Symbolisms 


When the student achieves a notice- 
ably better tone, the teacher should 
ask him, “How does that feel to you?” 
It is legitimate for him to condition 
the student to describe his production 
in accepted symbolisms, but it is 
more important for the teacher to 
remember the word picture preferred 
by the student himself. If, in the 
student's mind, a good tone “comes 
out of his left elbow” the teacher 
should insist on “left elbow” 
from that time forward. The sen- 
sations of resonance are largely by- 


tones 


products of something far more im- 


portant which takes place in the 
laryngeal adjustment itself, and there 
are individual differences. The 
teacher should have an ear which 
enables him to recognize the best 
tones of the student, and the part of 
the body in which these tones awaken 
sympathetic response is where the 
tone should be “placed.” 

Influenced by the language of one 
voice studio, pupils are likely to de- 
scribe their production in one type of 
imagery which may differ radically 
from that of another studio. The 
truth may be the same, but the forms 
widely different. Many a religious 
war has resulted from these differ- 
ences, to the great detriment of the 
vocal 
symbol 


profession. To 
instead of the reality is 
idolatry. We should develop a toler- 


worship a 


ance for the word magic used by 
others, and a good-natured willing- 
ness to scrutinize our own fetishes. 


Demonstration 


Third, there is the method of dem- 
onstration. Its philosophy is that 
since the production of good tone 
cannot be described adequately either 
objectively or subjectively the best 
thing to do is to offer a sample. 
There are two main objections. First, 
since no two voices are exactly alike, 
it is dangerous for a singer to imitate 
another, even a good model; and 
second, since it is difficult to copy the 
real virtue of a good voice and easy 
to mimic its faults, the attempt is 
likely to lead to a caricature in which 
the student affects the idiosyncrasies 
of his ideal and never penetrates to 
the real fundamentals. However. if 
a teacher is aware of the pitfalls, 
and is always alert, there is no reason 
why either of these dangers should be 
serious. The demonstrations can be 
kept within the limits of what may be 
expected of any given student voice. 

Sometimes the demonstration dis- 
tills to one essential of production, 
like the silent dropping of the 


teacher’s jaw while the student is 
singing, which, when imitated, pro- 
duces tone. The 
attempts at imitation of tone can be 
evaluated until the student learns to 
discriminate between emulation and 


improvement in 


impersonation, 

The monitor of production is the 
ear, and the effort to imitate fas- 
tidiously is ear-training. Before one 
decries imitation as a learning proc- 
ess, let him remember that the most 
important learning of all is in the 
early years of childhood, and this is 
more by imitation than by any other 
means. The habits that lead to the 
coordination called a 
“Natural Voice” begin in this period 
and in this manner. 


which is 


A teacher should be able to dem- 
onstrate many productions, good, bad, 
and indifferent. With any given pupil 
he should be able to imitate the tone 
the student is singing. to set him an 
ideal example, and also demonstrate 
the opposite extreme, since moving in 
that direction is often the best way 
to reach the happy mean. To para- 
phrase the Chinese proverb, a good 
illustration is worth a_ thousand 
words, and most teachers who can 
demonstrate effectively, do so. Inci- 
dentally, the attempt to imitate the 
undesirable tone a student is making 
will often give the teacher a clue as to 
what the student is doing that he 
should correct locally. 

Differences 

Related to this discussion is the 
belief that girls should study with 
Such 


necessarily the case. The 


women, and men with men. 
is not 
important differences between the 
sexes vocally are not biological but 
sociological. The male and female 
larynges are essentially the same, as 
are also the immature and adult 
organs. A teacher with real under- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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7 creative process, both in its 


general and specific aspects, re- 


of the uncharted 
areas of the human mind. 


Pertinent questions concerning its 


mains one vast, 


nature have been raised by such 
eminent psychologists as the late Dr. 
L. L. Thurstone, but these questions 
remain largely unanswered. It is 
becoming increasingly evident, how- 
ever, that many of the problems 
faced by our younger composers, and 
some of their older contemporaries 
as well, are ones of methodology 
rather than technical inadequacy, 
and that a careful examination of the 
composing process might prove re- 
warding. 

Musical composition is an ex- 
pression of human experience. Since 
every human being is a unique in- 
dividual, it therefore follows that 
his experience will be unique. as well 
as his compex emotional reactions 
and his mode of expressing them. 
It is the unique expression of the 
individual’s emotional reaction to 
human experience that we call style, 
and care should be taken that the 
growth of a young composer's unique 
style is not stunted by the overly 
pedantic application of narrow theo- 
retical disciplines. 


Constructivism 


This is not to deny the inestimable 
value of the theoretical disciplines, 
but merely to assign to them their 
proper function. For these disciplines 
are the tools of expression: they are 
merely techniques, not determinants, 
and their function 
not to control. 


is to serve and 
To allow mere tech- 
nical devices to dominate in a com- 
position is to wander into the waste- 
lands of constructivism. The 
composer's unique, individual ex- 
pression must be free to assert itself. 
and it will only 


arid 


be submerged if 


Paul Koepke is professor of theory and composi- 
tion at North Carolina College at Durham, 
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sen, President of 
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devoted to Musi- 
crafters of Amer- 
ica. 





The Gomposing Process 
by Paul hoepke 


kind are 
allowed to supplant imaginative 
creativity. 


technical devices of any 


The composing process itself con- 
sists of three phases: conception, 
maturation, and realization. These 
phases may overlap to varying de- 
grees in certain individuals, but in the 
interests of clarity it might be well 
to view them in this discussion as 
separate steps in a process. 

Awareness 

The phase of conception has two 
aspects. The first of these is the 
recognition by the composer of the 
essential character of the emotional 
complex demanding expression. This 
is the supreme moment of insight 
which we sometimes refer to as 
“inspiration.” It is to be regretted 
that this word is used most often by 
those who have never experienced it, 
for, contrary to popular opinion, it 
is not a string of matched pearls 
dropped into the composer’s skull by 
a supernatural agency, but rather. an 
awakening. an awareness, and a re- 
cognition of something that is already 
in the composer’s mind. 

The second aspect of conception is 
the establishment of a matrix, a 
conscious attempt by the composer to 
determine the limits and _ general 
characteristics of his vehicle of ex- 
pression. At this stage decisions must 
be reached concerning the perform- 
ance medium, the general musical 
form including the questions of 
tonality, tempo, and meter, and last. 
but by no means least, the approxi- 
mate location within the general form 
of a single, effective climax. For a 
few fortunate composers the matrix 
is fixed at the moment of initial in- 


MTNA WESTERN DIVISION 
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Dr. Harry W. 
Gay, organist, 
will present the 
opening recital, 
Sunday, July 27th 
at 8:00 p.m. in 
the Fine Arts Au- 
ditorium, Mon- 
tana State Uni- 
versity. 








sight or inspiration; for others a pe- 
riod of considerable reflection is 
needed in which the evolving matrix 
is weighed constantly against the 
character of what is to be expressed. 
This is the crucial point in the com- 
posing process, for here the founda- 
tion is laid for what will either be an 
expressive, well-organized composi- 
tion or a haphazard jumble. 

With the establishment of a clearly 
defined matrix, the conceptual phase 
comes to a close and maturation be- 
gins. This phase also has two aspects, 
the first of which concerns the quest 
for and development of expressive 
materials. At this point the composer 
should draw on the storehouse of his 
memory for the thematic and motivic 
material which he will require. having 
prudently seen to it that the fugitive 
fragments of musical ideas which 
occur to him from time to time are 
carefully filed away in his mind 
against a time of need. 


Decisions 


The composer should then weigh 
this material against the demands of 
the matrix and select those ideas 
which best meet those demands. The 
necessary choices having been made, 
discretion now indicates that the 
ideas selected be carefully examined 
for the 
necessary for effective development. 
This may certain 
minor adjustments in some of the 
original ideas and prove others to be 
unsuitable for the purpose intended, 
in which case they must be replaced 
by more malleable ones. This ounce 
of precaution is the best possible 


possible permutations so 


step necessitate 


(Continued on page 18) 
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PIANO MUSIC TO INTEREST 


THE TEEN-AGER 
By George Anson 


(Part 4) 


PIANO ENSEMBLE MUSIC— 
for TWO OR MORE PLAYERS AT TWO PIANOS 
COLLECTIONS 


For browsing, pleasure, and for Recital use. 


TWICE TOLD THEMES 
Three volumes CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY 
Arrangements of many favorite pieces, and entirely suitable for 
both browsing and recital use. The books are progressively 
difficult 
Book I—LOWER INTERMEDIATE 
Book II—INTERMEDIATE 
Book IIIL—UPPER INTERMEDIATE 
TWO COPIES of each ARE NECESSARY 
CONCERTOS FOR THE TEEN-AGE STUDENT 
The average teen-age student should NOT be playing Concertos 
of tremendous technical and musical difficulties written for 
virtuoso pianists. In recent years good composers have written 
excellent Concertos especially for the younger student which 
are entirely within the technical and musical grasp of this age. 
Here are some of the best ones, and all are wonderful intro- 
ductions to the later, greater works of the master composers. 
BAUER, Marion 
American Youth Concerio G. SCHIRMER 
A fine work in contemporary style, three movements of con- 
trast, and considerable technical difficulty, UPPER INTER- 
MEDIATE. and TWO COPIES NECESSARY. 
CHENOWETH, Wilbur 
Fiesta G. SCHIRMER 
Bright and gay with its Spanish rhythm and color, in one 
continuous movement constantly changing in key, rhythms, and 
moods, A superb Recital number for UPPER INTERMEDIATE 
students with good chords and octaves, and musical sensitivity. 
SET OF TWO COPIES. 
ECKSTEIN, Maxwell 
Concerto for Young Americans CARL FISCHER 
A new and brilliant work in three movements, immediately 
appealing and a challenge for practice. Not great music, but 
just the right approach for most young Americans. Many flashy 
passages which sound more difficult than they really are. 
Perhaps INTERMEDIATE, and a SET OF TWO COPIES. 
Complete playing time is only eight minutes, another point 
in its favor! 
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FEDERER, Ralph 
Rhapsody in D minor THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 

The musical quality is perhaps not too high, but many students 
love just this kind of music on their way to better things. It 
is full of brilliant broken chords, octaves, and other showy 
passage work. In one movement, with changes of speed, meters, 
and key, and seven and a half minutes long. UPPER INTER- 
MEDIATE, and a SET OF TWO COPIES. 


HAYDN, Franz Joseph 

Concerto in D major 

Two Recommended Editions PETERS EDITION No. 1353 

SCHIRMER LIBRARY No. 1700 

One Conecrto by a great composer which is fine teaching and 
recital material for a really good teen-ager is the favorite Haydn 
work, Three movements of characteristic good humor and 
gaiety. ‘ 
The PETERS EDITION offers the original cadenzas, two 
different versions for both first and second movements. 
The SCHIRMER LIBRARY edition is beautifully edited by 
Rudolph Ganz, with stunning and difficult modern cadenzas 
by Mr. Ganz. 
Fine separate eadenzas are also available written by Robert 
Casadesus, and published by ELKAN-VOGEL. 
UPPER INTERMEDIATE difficulty, and TWO COPIES ARE 
NECESSARY. 


KABALEVSKY, Dmitri 
“Youth” Coneerto, Opus 50 
LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
{ recent work by one of the foremost contemporary Soviet 
composers, and written expressly for younger students, Of 
large dimensions, three movements. and requiring better than 
average technic and musicianship. LOWER ADVANCED, and 


TWO COPIES ARE NECESS ARY. 


KIMES, Kenneth 
Rainbow Concerto CLAYTON: F. SUMMY COMPANY 
The tithe comes from the many-hued sub-titles for the three 
different movements, and the music is colorful and “modern” 
with many chords and octaves which need strong and well- 
developed hands. Quite short in its entirety. UPPER INTER- 
MEDIATE, and a SET OF TWO COPIES. 

PELZ, William 
Sentimental Rhapsody 


J. FISCHER 


Perhaps the resemblance to the “Rhapsody in Blue” is obvious 


(Continued on page 21) 


1958 CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Stanley Butler of 
Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, 
Oregon, Presi- 
dent of the Ore- 
gon MIA, will 
present a lecture- 
recital on ‘Ethos ¢ 
and Pathos Ten- 
denciesin Music." 


Mary Elizabeth 
Whitner, Educa 
tional Consultant 
for Carl Fischer, 
Inc., music pub 
lishers, will speak 
on ‘'Musical 
Scholarship and 
the Publisher. 

















CONVENTION CALENDAR 


STATES 
Ohio June 24-26, Deshler Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
Texas June 16-18, Lubbock 
Washington June 24-26, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Oregon June 27-28, Lewis & Clark College, Portland 
Indiana July 13-15, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
Montana July 27-31, Montana State University, Missoula 
Alabama July 28-31, Alabama College, Montevallo 
Iowa October 12-13, Morningside College, Sioux City 


North Dakota 


October 12-13, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


October 25, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
November, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


July 27-31, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


February 24-28, 1959, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Missouri 





ditions, and cash awards are donated 
by Denver music merchants. 
CSMTA will sponsor three other 


Michigan October 13-14, East Lansing 
Mississippi 
Illinois 
Maryland November 2-3, Salisbury 
Nebraska November 10-11, Lincoln 
Florida November 16-18, Jacksonville 
Louisiana Centenary College, Shreveport 
DIVISIONAL 
Western 
NATIONAL 
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“lV ORE activities to draw CSMTA 


+" members together through the 
year,” is the 1957-58 slogan for Colo- 
rado State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. President Roger Dexter Fee. 
with his officers and board of direc- 
tors, is sponsoring a more active 
program for the organization 
throughout the current year. 

A Christmas Holiday luncheon-re- 
cital was well attended by an en- 
thusiastic group of music teachers, 
pupils, and parents. The program was 
given by winners of the CSMTA Stu- 
dent Concert Project auditions held 
in the fall. Students of member 
teachers are eligible to enter the au- 


events through the season: a mid- 
winter Musicale and Reception, a 
Rocky Mountain Bach Festival, and 
a Summer Music Workshop. 


MICHIGAN 


by Myrtle Merrill 


OR several years the Michigan 

Music Teachers Association has 
had two meetings each year, at which 
time very helpful workshops and con- 
certs have been a part of the pro- 
gram. 

Seeking a way to make the or- 
ganization still more valuable to its 
members, this year for the first time 


\ssocia- 


Michigan Music Teachers 
tion sponsored a Piano Solo Audition 
For this 
first year the entrants were limited to 
high schol students, 


for students of its members. 


Each pianist played two numbers, 
one from the baroque or classical 
period and one from the romantic or 
modern period with the time not to 
exceed ten minutes. The winner 
represented Michigan at the East Cen- 
tral Division of MTNA in Minneapo- 
lis, February 16, 1958. The award 
was $75.00 for expenses to the Con- 
vention and $100.00 scholarship given 
by Grinnell Bros. Inc., of Detroit. 


The Winners 


The audition was held January 26, 
1958, in the Music Auditorium of 
Michigan State University. 
excellent young pianists from ten 
cities played. Glenn Merriam. 16, of 


Sixteen 


Linnwood, Michigan, a pupil of Ru- 
dolph Puhlmann of Saginaw. Michi- 
gan, was the winner, playing the Pre- 
lude and Fugue in C-sharp minor by 
Bach and the Fantasie Impromptu by 
Chopin. The first alternate was An- 
drew Anderson 14, of Marine City, a 
pupil of Mary V. Bragg. of Port 
Huron, Michigan: the second alter- 
nate was Marilyn Lucas, 15, from De- 
troit, a pupil of Julius Chajes of De- 
troit; Lois Karls, 17, of Saginaw, a 
pupil of Rudolph Puhlmann. received 
honorable mention. 

The four pianists selected at the 
audition were also scheduled to play 
at the Spring Meeting of the Michi- 
gan Music Teachers Association in 
Midland, April 7, 1958. 

The Audition was so enthusiasti- 
cally received that next year the plan 
will be extended to include the 
younger pianists. Auditions for the 
elementary and_ intermediate — stu- 
dents will be held in each of the five 
state divisions. Winners from the 
five divisions will play on the Student 
Program at the State Convention. 
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by Nettie P. Bruister 


ROM old records, newspaper 

clippings, and from three charter 
members, it has been ascertained 
that the Meridian Music Teachers 
Association was first organized as the 
Lauderdale County Music Teachers’ 
Association, two years after the 
Mississippi State MTA was first or- 
ganized in Meridian on September 
23rd, 1914. 

There were twelve charter members 
with Miss Mary Holman of Macon— 
Meridian as first State President. 
Mrs. E. H. Hart, founder and owner 
of the Meridian School of Music, was 
elected secretary, an assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer and three vice 
presidents completing the staff of 
officers. 

At the second convention in May, 
1916, it was recommended that local 
MTA’s be organized to form a closer 
union among individual members, as 
well as to give a more solid basis for 
operation of the State MTA. 

Accordingly, on June 28th, 1916, 
the Lauderdale County MTA came 
into being, with fifty-two members on 
the roster. Miss Alice Quarles was 
elected vice president, (a president 
being deemed not necessary since lo- 
cal MTA’s were branches of the State 
MTA). The secretary was Miss Ma- 
bel Ezell: and treasurer, Miss Ethel 
Tarry; Miss Quarles and Miss Tarry 
being still active in the present Merid- 
ian MTA, together with Miss Mattie 
Sue Tarry, and Miss Mary Low 
Moody who were also charter mem- 
bers of the County MTA. 

Projects of this early MTA were: 
standardization of the music teaching 
profession; securing of credits in 
public schools for private music 
study; and the appointment of a Mu- 
sic Supervisor on the State Educa- 
tional Staff. All three projects have 
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Other 
minor projects were: promoting mu- 
sic “contests” (now “festivals”). for 
students of MTA members. “Master 
Classes” or “Normals” also were held 
annually, with eminent teachers, com- 
posers, and 


been realized in Mississippi. 


musicians conducting 
them. To name a few: Silvio Scionti, 
Karl Herring, Matilda Bilbro, Dr. N. 
Louise Wright, Florence Binkley, and 
others. Many of these were presented 
in concert during the “Normal” ses- 
sion. Other eminent pianists pre- 
sented were: Stell Anderson, Cecil 
De Hovath, Faye Ferguson, Henriot 
Levy, Hazel Grigys, and others. More 
recently, two fine young prodigies, 
David Smith and Stanley Waldorf, 
both Edgar Stillman Kelly award 
winners, were presented to Meridian 
music lovers in splendid concerts. 
Many Meridian MTA 


serve as organists, pianists, choir 
Dp 


members 


members, and choir directors in the 
various city churches; they also par- 
ticipate in all civic music projects; 
arrange musical programs for liter- 
ary, and civic service clubs, and as- 
sist in promoting the Civic Music 
Artist Course, acting as chairmen, 
members of the Board of Directors, 
and in other capacities. 

The County MTA functioned until 
1937 when the name became the 
Meridian MTA, and a new Constitu- 
tion was adopted to meet changing 
needs and conditions. The officers 
now are: Mrs. Nettie Bruister, Presi- 


Mrs. Robert J. Organ, extreme left, immediate past president of Colorado 
State Music Teachers Association, chats with 1957-58 CSMTA officers; left 
to right, President Roger Dexter Fee, Secretary Judith St. John, and Treasurer 
Robert J. Organ. 


dent; Miss Ethel Tarry, Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. W. Young, Secretary; 
and Miss Margaret Tarry, Treasurer. 
The present 
pupils in the State Education Depart- 
ment of Music Auditions, also in the 
State of Music Clubs 
Festivals, and more recently in the 
State Music 
Pupils winning high ratings in these 
festivals are presented in concert by 
MMTA and other organizations. 
The Meridian Association has re- 
cently had Dr. Roger Phelps, Presi- 
dent of MMTA, as guest speaker, 
when he explained the advantages of 
membership in the State Association. 


Association presents 


Federation 


Teachers Auditions. 


Ten of our members responded by 
joining MMTA, the first association 
to do so as a group. We at once 
requested a Piano Teachers Work- 
shop, also a “first” we are told, and 
also requested that Dr. Mark Hoff- 
man, State Workshop Chairman, be 
the Consultant, to which he has con- 
This Workshop has been 
scheduled for June 6th, at the Lamar 
Hotel. 

The incoming oflicers for 1958-60 
are: Mrs. Rudolph Matzner, Presi- 
dent: Mrs. W. H. Alexander, Vice 
President; Mrs. David Williams, Sec- 
retary; and Miss Mattie Sue Tarry, 
Treasurer. 

Prospects are auspicious for a fine 
administration under these officers, 


sented. 


who are progressive, enthusiastic, and 
most capable. 





Rays of Sunshine 
for the grade | to 3 pianist 


dt 
21 
21 


A series of solo pieces composed 


New Piano Solos 


for summertime study 


Ways to 
keep your young pupils captivated 


by some of the most respected 


names in the piano teaching field: 


Berenice Benson Bentley, 

Elizabeth Heller, G. Alex Kevan, 
Anna Kaye Kleinman, Emma Koch, 
Gerald Martin, Margery McHale, 
Nicholas Merkel, Virginia Obenchain, 
Elizabeth E. Rogers, Louise E. Stairs, 
Scott Watson and Samuel B. Wilson. 


Just write: 21 


and your name and address on a 


postcard for a free thematic booklet. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 
and 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 
When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


_  LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
i Room 400 
64 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 
C. A. Lutton B. Lutton 
Manager Asst. Manager 


NEW MISSOURI MTA PRESIDENT 


Merrill Ellis, of 
Joplin Junior 
College, Joplin 
Missouri. 


NEBRASKA'S 100th NEW 
MEMBER FOR 1957-58 


vhete by 


Sample 


Mi th Anna Mekota, right, Sec- 
retary of he Nebraska Musi 
Teachers Association, receives a 
check for dues from Miss Irene 
Biberdorf, Nebraska's [100th new 
member for the current membership 
year. Mi Mekota 

check on behalf of Miss 

Nebraska 

unable to be present 


casion. 
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by Beth Anna Mekota 
'IXHE Nebraska Music Teachers As- 


sociation welcomed its one hun- 
dredth new member for the 1957-58 
membership year on February 6, 
1958, when Miss Irene Biberdorf of 
Concordia College, Seward, Nebraska, 
became a member. 


During the previous membership 
year Nebraska MTA also made sig- 
nificant progress in acquiring new 
members. This State Association at- 
tained the highest percentage of mem- 
bership increase in the National As- 
sociation during the 1956-57 mem- 
bership year. For this achievement 
a gavel was presented to the State 
Association and was accepted on be- 
half of Nebraska MTA by Dr. Wil- 
liam Boehle, President of Nebraska 
Music Teachers Association. at the 
recent MTNA West Central Division 
convention in Denver, Colorado. The 
presentation was made by Dr. Duane 
H. Haskell, President of the Music 
Teachers National Association. 

Needless to say. Nebraska MTA 
officers and members are proud of 
this achievement. and are determined 
to repeat it for the 1957-58 member- 
ship year. 
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by Lural Burggraf, Pearl White, 
and Joseph Brye 


TPXHIS is the story of what one 

small group of energetic teachers 
has done to further the cause of fine 
music, The story has been repeated 
in many other places and it surely 
can be done in a great many other 
communities. 

The Albany district of the Oregon 
Music Teachers Association has a 
twenty year history of service to its 
community, and vibrant usefulness 
In 1937, when the 
population of Albany was 5000, three 


to its members. 


choir directors met to plan a choir 
festival for Music Week. 


ple were also private teachers, so it 


These peo- 


seemed logical that in their meetings 
preparing for the concert, conversa- 
tions would eventually center around 
the subject of teaching and the need 
for discussing teaching problems. 

With a 
nucleus of teacher-choir directors, 
five in all. a group was organized, 
meeting socially with no organized 
plan, but merely sharing ideas, prob- 
lems, and refreshments with each 
other. They maintained as an annual 


The result was obvious. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC DOESN'T KNOW 
... ABOUT PIANOS 


What is a fine piano made of? How long does it 
take to build a fine piano? What craft skills must 
be applied? This is the kind of information The 
Baldwin Piano Company is giving in its new 

BUILT BY advertising. We feel that this is educational ad- 
BALDWIN vertising that benefits all. 


PIANOS + ORGANS 


We sincerely hope that by stimulating new in- 
terest in the piano, our new national magazine 
advertisements will help create a growing interest 
in the valued services of the nation’s piano 
teachers. 





An advance view of our first advertisement in ne 
the new series follows on the next two pages. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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The sound and soul of a great musical instrument — its ultimate tone — is born 


from fine materials in the hands of dedicated craftsmen 
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THE ACROSONIC PIANO 


THE HAMILTON PIANO 


THE ORGA-SONIC ORGAN 
THE BALOWIN ORGAN 


THE BALOWIN GRAND 
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From wood and steel, from mind and spirit, from labor and 
a love of music, a sound is born. It is the Baldwin Tone...the 
world-famous voiee of the Baldwin Piano. 

Fine tone is both the first and last specification to which 
all Baldwins are built. Starting right with the wood, tone is 
the matter of first concern. From a treasure house of precious 
woods from all over the world, Baldwin chooses only the fin- 
est. Sounding boards of seasoned spruce are what Stradivarius 
would have called “violin wood”? The same is true even of 
such details as the rock maple bridges between strings and 
sounding boards...with selected boxwood cappings to 
brighten tone in the upper ranges. And fine wood is but one 
example of the extra quality it takes to make tone. 


BUILT = 


IK ALDWIN 


PIANOS - ORGANS 
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For final tonal approval, the Baldwin must pass the test 
of the world’s greatest concert pianists, scores of whom have 
chosen the Baldwin as their only piano for performances. 

The same loving craftsmanship that goes into the Baldwin 
Piano has also brought forth the new family of Baldwin-built 
Organs. Here are instruments completely electronic, thor- 
oughly modern in concept, yet true in every way to the his- 
toric ideal of the Baldwin Tone. The Baldwin Organ is an 
instrument of the utmost purity and is so recognized by lead- 
ing organists everywhere. 

Listen to an instrument built by Baldwin. A moment's re- 
flection will tell you, too, why the Baldwin Tone is the world’s 
most sought-after musical experience. 


Though marketed under their own separately 
famous names, there is only one standard 

of quality for the Baldwin-built piano or organ. 
It is the Baldwin standard of conscientious 
craftsmanship, true musical value. 











project, the choir festival. The of- 
ferings from this project were used to 
purchase books, records, and sacred 
music for the city library. 

New projects were added, such as 
an all-county music festival. A lag- 
ging public school music program 
was surveyed, with suggestions for 
improvement being adopted by local 
school board officials. Mutual prob- 
lems were solved, such as establishing 
minimum lesson fees and using col- 
lective advertising by means of pos- 
ters and newspaper advertisements. 
Through cooperation these teachers 
were benefitting professionally, and, 
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GEORGE KLEINSINGER archy and mehitabel 


mezzo, tenor, bass, speaker, chorus $3.50 


GAIL KUBIK Boston Baked Beans 


soprano, bass 3.50 


ELIE SIEGMEISTER 9Darling Corie 


§ 2 sopranos, tenor, 2 baritones, bass 3.50 
(4 speakers, chorus 


MARK BUCC] The Dress 


2 sopranos, baritone 3.50 


LEHMAN ENGEL The Soldier 


mezzo, tenor, 2 baritones, actors, 


GEORGE KLEINSINGER The Tree that Found 
Christmas 


2 baritones, bass, boy mime 


CHAPPELL OFFERS THE FOLLOWING FULL LENGTH 
MUSICAL PLAYS ALSO FOR AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


EARL ROBINSON Seandhog 7.50 


KURT WEILL Knickerbocker Holiday 7.50 
Lost in the Stars 7.50 
Street Scene 7.50 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. INC. 


RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20 


never to be forgotten, they were hav- 
ing delight in each other’s company. 

In 1948 the ambitious group estab- 
lished an annual student festival, with 
adjudicators from neighboring col- 
leges and universities. With a fee of 
one dollar per student, 160 students 
were entered in the festival that year. 
Beginning in 1949 ora! theory exami- 
nations were also given each student 
performer. 

One of the Albany teachers at- 
tended the MTNA 1949 Convention 
in San Francisco, and so there was 
planted the germ of union with a 
larger group. While the seed was 
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Short Modern Operas 
for College Workshops 


Vocal Score 


chorus parts .75 


boy mime 3.50 
libretto 50 


chorus, dancers 2.00 
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sprouting during the next two years, 
a program of workshops to fill the 
need for informal performance and 
class work in theory was begun. This 
project has developed into a major 
activity for the group. During the 
last season there were 438 perform- 
ances. Students were divided into 
three age groups. Three formal re- 
citals were given, one a Christmas 
recital, one for boys only, and one 
an ensemble recital. 

In 1951, fourteen years after the 
beginning of the local organization. 
the Albany group became a part of 
the Oregon Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, and so automatically of MTNA. 
Now the benefits of a larger organiza- 
tion were felt, first in the form of 
Syllabus Examinations. Thirty-nine 
students were entered in 1953, and 
each year since the total has in- 
creased. Teachers found the exami- 
nations filling a real need for their 
students, giving them important 
goals, 

Another state project which had 
far-reaching effects was the Con- 
temporary Music Festival of 1957, 
in which Albany took part, and in 
which each learned as he contributed. 
The opportunity to meet with other 
music teachers throughout the state 
in informal meeting and at conven- 
tion has proved stimulating and bene- 
ficial. Speaking of conventions, the 
Albany district, now known as Dis- 
trict 6, was host to the state conven- 
tion in June of 1957. 

From all these associations the 
members have gained much in knowl- 
edge and in prestige among other pro- 
fessional organizations in the area. 
As part of MTNA the Albany district 
has grown to twenty-two members, 
including teachers from five neigh- 
boring towns. 

The meetings of the Albany Music 
Teachers Association are stimulating 
and are geared to the needs and 
wishes of the membership, which 
makes the attendance average high. 
Perhaps the most gratifying aspect of 
the group as a whole is the mutual 
respect of the members and the lack 
of professional jealousy. 

The score of years that represents 
the history of District 6 in Oregon 
has been an enriching period for the 
members, but they also realize that 
the future is even more of a chal- 
lenge than the past has been. Through 
continued cooperation, love of music, 
and hard work, this challenge will be 
met, “There is strength in unity.” 
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President Stanley 
Sprenger of Phil- 
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First Vice Presi- 
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Second Vice Pres- 
ident Miss Alma 
Leighty of AI- 
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Treasurer Mrs. 
Charlotte Bosler 
Ellis of Johns- 


town. 


Secretary Mrs. 
Margaret C, 
Reeder of Char- 
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TH Delegate Assembly of the 
Washington State Music Teachers 
Association met on the campus of 
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the Central Washington College of 
Education in Ellensburg, July 30 to 
August Ist, 1957. The Delegate As- 
sembly concerns itself chiefly with the 
state projects and alternates with the 
biennial convention. No elections or 
changes of the constitution take place. 

The open sessions which were con- 
ducted by the president, Leonard 
Jacobsen of the College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, gave the member- 
ship an opportunity to express itself 
in an unhurried manner. 

All activities remained on the 
campus and because there were no 
formal social events there was ample 
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ICHAEL AARON-Piano Album 


Original pieces for reading, recital and recreation. These angen 
ing works range from ‘easy to “moderately easy"’ and t : na 
dent will recognize and develop the music patterns of Melody, 


ERIC STEINER-Chords for Pleasure 


time to examine the excellent display 
of new teaching material. 

Because of the auditions and Musi- 
crafter projects the standard of teach- 
ing has definitely improved in the 
State of Washington. Adjudicators 
are continually pointing up weak- 
nesses and at the present time these 
include the choice of good material 
and phrasing. 

In an effort to be of practical help, 
Mrs. Patricia Balogh Nelson of Belle- 
vue conducted a session on phrasing. 
Several young students prepared com- 
positions to the extent that notes, 
rhythm and fingering were learned. 
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MARVIN KAHN-Easy Chords For Standard Hits 


All-time favorite melodies arranged for the early pianist, intro- 
ducing the Il and VI chords in addition to the I, IV and V. Inclu- 
ded are such famous hits as: ‘Rock-A-Bye Your Baby, a ¥ 
“Hey, Mr. Banjo," “Shoe Shine Boy,"’ and many others. $ .8 


MARVIN KAHN-Piano Moods . 
A collection of descriptive and highly entertaining solos styled in 
bright and modern settings. Brief explanations of each piece 
result in better interpretation and performance. $ .75 


HAZEL MARTIN-Boogie Fun For The Piano 
Eleven original and sparkling solos for both recital and teaching. 
Soft Shoe Boogie,"’ “Clowning Around" and ‘The Dungaree Hop 
are some of the selections found in this inventive collection. $ .75 
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HAZEL COBB-First Solo Book For Piano 


Twenty-four easy compositions suitable as either recital or teaching 

Titles include: ‘Happy Journey,"’ ‘Lullaby, Summer 

Rain," “A Jolly Jamboree,’ and several others. $ .85 
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WASHINGTON STATE MTA EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Left to right: Mrs. Ina Lane, First Vice President; Mrs. Edith O'Hearn, Eastern District Vice President; Mrs. 
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Dorothy Sivertson, Western District Vice President; Leonard Jacobsen, President; Mrs. Mabe! Eminger, Chairman 
of Education Committee; Mrs. Lois E. Whitner, Secretary; Mrs. Myrtle Morgan, Central Vice President; and 


This was an opportunity for an hon- 
est demonstration of phrasing before 
those present. 

Dr. Leroy Ostransky of the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound analyzed some 
of the most widely used teaching ma- 
terials. He pointed out the lack of 
value in some numbers but named 
other solos with some technical prob- 
lems which he considered of more 
musical worth. These numbers were 
all performed in order to hear the 
difference. A continuation of this 
subject at future state meetings 
would be a most educational feature 
because of the constructive approach. 

Mrs. Henrietta McElhany, MTNA 
Western Division President, and Mrs. 
Dordena Rogel presented an inter- 
esting hour on the Musicrafter pro- 
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Distinctive hard-cover, gold-embossed piano 
editions containing the major works of the 
master composers: BACH, CHOPIN, 
HAYDN, LISZT and MOZART. Each edition 
technically and critically compiled by dis- 
tinguished contemporary editors: Alfredo 
Casella, Giuseppe Piccioliand Edwin Fischer 
Texts printed in Italian, French and English. 


Price List Upon Request 







Frederick Kintzer, Executive Secretary. 


gram using students to demonstrate 
various phases of their activities. 
These sessions which included stu- 
dent participation were of especial 
interest to the ‘teacher. 

In order for a private music teach- 
er to become state accredited in 
Washington he must pass a test in 
Human Growth and Development. 
Dr. Harvey E. Maier, head of the De- 
partment of Music of Yakima Valley 
Junior College devoted two hours to 
psychology as applied to the teach- 
ing of music. His talk was practical 
and gave some concrete points for 
the private music teacher who often 
ignores this aspect of teaching. 

For the fourth consecutive year 
WSMTA sponsoréd a young com- 
posers’ project, and the winners per- 


formed their compositions on the 
final afternoon of the assembly. 
Gregory Moore, Sally Riggers, Chris- 
tine Siverson, and Kathleen Bennion 
of Spokane, and Mary Boehmer of 
Bremerton were the winners this year. 
The State Association hopes to en- 
courage more young students to en- 
ter their compositions and teachers 
to create more interest in this impor- 
tant phase of our work. 

The talks on “Procedures in Com- 
position for the Young Piano Stu- 
dent” by Edward Reed of Bellevue 
therefore found much interest. His 
three talks dealt more with generali- 
ties and he spent a great deal of time 
on his personal philosophy. The 
teachers, however, were hoping to 
receive more assistance in step by 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
by Elizabeth Howard 


AROUND THE WORLD ON TEN FINGERS 
by Elizabeth Howard 


BLACK NOTES ARE MY FRIENDS 
by John B. R. Whitfield 


PANORAMA 


by Felix Swinstead 


by Jean Marat 





Price 85c¢ each 
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step procedure in composition than 
he gave. Ann Jackson of Bellevue 
performed Mr. Reed’s Second Sonata 
at the close of the third lecture. 

An innovation for state programs 
was the presentation of the Dances 
of the Classic Suite by Nancy Jane 
Baré of Annie Wright Seminary, Ta- 
coma, and two of her students. Miss 
Baré’s fine background was appreci- 
ated not only for the presentation of 
dances but also for her excellent de- 
livery of the history of the dances. 
Many teachers expressed their be- 
lief that it was one of the best pro- 
grams ever presented at a state meet- 
ing. 

The evenings were devoted to mu- 
sic. Harold Bird, violinist, and John 
Allen, pianist, presented the first pro- 
gram, the high point of which was 
Brahms’ Sonata +3 in D minor. 
These musicians are members of the 
Central Washington College staff. 
For the second evening Tacoma art- 
ists were heard. Margaret Myles, 
weli known contralto of the Pacific 
Northwest sang two groups. Ray- 
mond Wheeler, clarinetist, played a 
Krenek Suite and, with John Howard 
Walters, violinist, and Leonard Ja- 
cobsen, pianist, performed the Mil- 
haud Suite. These soloists are fac- 
ulty members of the College of Puget 
Sound School of Music. Mary Beth 
Gilbert, President of the Tacoma 
chapter performed the Preludes, Opus 
28 of Chopin. AAA 


FROM THE EDITOR 
(Continued from second cover) 
wood Avenue, Baltimore 17, Mary- 
land. 

Committee Chairmen: Membership: 
Mrs. Eva Frantz Anderson, 1824 
Fairbanks Avenue, Baltimore 9, 
Maryland. Publicity: Miss Louise 
Carlson, 5306 Gwynndale Avenue, 
Baltimore 7, Maryland. 

By-Laws: Miss Helen Zurstadt, 2205 
St. Paul Street, Baltimore 18, 
Maryland. 


IDAHO MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
President: Miss Wilhelmina Hoff- 
man, 1705 Dearborn Street, Cald- 

well, Idaho. 

First Vice President: Mr. Hall M. 
Macklin, Department of Music, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Second Vice President: Mrs. 
Juanita O'Reilly, Potlach, Idaho. 

Secretary: Mrs. Reby Feuling Reilly, 
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1112 North 16th, Boise, Idaho. 
Treasurer: Mr. Rudolph F. Goran- 
son, Department of Music, Idaho 
State College, Pocatello, idaho. 
These two new state Associations 
will undoubtedly make valuable con- 
tributions to the aims and activities 
of the parent organization. Congratu- 
lations and best wishes are cordially 
extended by the MTNA membership 
and officers to the two new members 
of our “family”, AAA 


DIVISIONAL 


CONVENTIONS 
(Continued from page 3) 

The officers and Executive Com- 
mittee members who will guide the 
activities of this Division for the 
1958-60 biennium are: President— 
Paul Beckhelm, Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa; Vice President 
—Usher Abell, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota; 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Nelle O. 
Taylor, 414 North Yale, Wichita, 
Kansas. Executive Committee: the 
above officers with: Merritt Johnson, 
Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; Mrs. Floyd 
Flanagan, 1401 Campbell Street, To- 
peka, Kansas; Beth Anna Mekota, 
Concordia College, Seward, Ne- 
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Music Interpretation Course; etc. See 
these great methods at your Music Store 
now. Write for a FREE copy of PIANO 
TEACHING TODAY. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. A, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fila. 
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Clavichords, Spinets 


by 


Wittmayer of Gartenberg, 
Germany. Builder of fine in- 
struments. Clavichords from 
$450. Harpsichords from 
$990, delivered in U. S. 


144 S. Commonwealth Avenue 
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braska; Francis J. Pyle, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, lowa; Frank 
Arnhold, Kroeger School of Music, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Everett J. Hilty, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado; President of South Dakota 
MTA, Usher Abell, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, South Da- 
kota; President of Kansas MTA, Mrs. 
Nelle O. Taylor, 414 North Yale, 
Wichita, Kansas; President of lowa 
MTA, Robert Larson, Morningside 
College, Sioux City, lowa; President 
of Nebraska MTA, William R. 
Boehle, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Chadron, Nebraska; President 
of Missouri MTA, Merrill Ellis, Jop- 
lin Jr. College, Joplin, Missouri; 
President of Colorado MTA, Roger 
Dexter Fee, Denver University, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Southwestern Division 
March 9-12 found the members 


from the states of Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas, the 
Southwestern Division, convening in 
the Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
A total of two hundred fifty members 
registered for this Convention and 
one hundred attended the Banquet 
at which Dr. Edwin Stein, Dean of 
the College of Fine Arts, University 
of New Mexico in Albuquerque, 
spoke on “The Arts in an Age of Sci- 
ence.” “The humanities are not 
doomed,” said Dr. Stein. “In spite 
of the tendency to make the fine arts 
the scapegoat in the criticism of our 
education system resulting from the 
hysteria accompanying the satellite 
race, the arts can justify themselves 
under close scrutiny.” 

“We have been living in a scien- 
tific age for a long time,” Dr. Stein 
said, “but people are just beginning 
to find it out. Unjust criticism of the 
arts in the school curriculum comes 
not from the scientists, but from a 
large mass of relatively uninformed 
people.” 

For the 1958-60 biennium the 
Southwestern Division will be under 
the guidance of the following Di- 
visional officers and Executive Com- 
mittee members: President— Howard 
Groth, Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway, Arkansas; Vice Presi- 
dent—Blaise Montandon, Del Mar 
College, Corpus Christi, Texas; Sec- 
retary—Gillian Buchanon, Eastern 
New Mexico University, Portales, 
New Mexico; Treasurer — Robert 
Heckman, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mem- 
bers at large—Mrs. Walter J. Giller, 


El Dorado, Arkansas; Ardath John- 
son, Amarillo, Texas; J. Wainwright 
Cooper, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
State Presidents: Mrs. H. E. Tye, 
Texarkana, Arkansas; Mrs. Shirley 
Jarrett, Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Mrs. Mary Shoe Lowe, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma; and Miss Rachel Kent, 
Beaumont, Texas. 

The total registration of these four 
Divisional Conventions of 1,500 
people demonstrates that such Con- 
ventions reach more MTNA members 
than does one National Convention. 
It must be remembered that a fifth 
Divisional Convention is to be held 
in Missoula, Montana, July 27-31 of 
this year. This will be the Western 
Division Convention, which includes 
the states of Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 

However, the total registration is 
only part of the picture. Counting 
all the performers who appeared, but 
were not asked to register, probably 
four thousand to five thousand indi- 
viduals participated in these four Di- 
visional Conventions. There is no 
doubt on the part of MTNA people 
regarding the value of such Conven- 
tions. The outstanding music and 
the educational talks and discussions 
which were part of these conventions 
contributed immeasurably to the ad- 
vancement of musical knowledge 
and the improving of music teaching 
in this country. AAA 


KOEPKE 
(Continued from page 6) 


insurance against the anguish that a 
young composer experiences when he 
reaches the end of his exposition and 
gazes at a vast expanse of nothing 
with no surmises at all, wild or 
otherwise. 

The second aspect of the phase of 
maturation is the establishment of 
continuity, the thread of musical 
thought which binds the work to- 
gether in the dimension of time. 
Since an overall view of a work 
which exists only in time is difficult 
to achieve, it becomes necessary for 
the composer constantly to review 
the work in his mind, committing to 
memory those portions which are 
“set,” and isolating for further con- 
sideration those portions which re- 
main vague and indistinct. In short, 
it is vital that the composer experience 
repeatedly in his imagination the 
continuity of his own ‘composition. 
For if he has not experienced his 
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own work, it can never speak with 
conviction and authority for him. 
In this phase, then tonal memory 
is a distinct asset, and coupled with 
it is freedom of physical movement 
which is often conducive to creative 
thought. make it 
possible for the composer to utilize 


Combined, they 


the fugitive moments of mental in 
activity which characterize the more 
pedestrian aspects of his existence. 
This relieves the tedium of boredom 
with creative thought and involves no 
greater hazard than finding himself at 
a cafeteria table with nothing but 
three bowls of soup or at the end of 
a busline with no clear idea of how 
he got there. 
The Subconscious 

Another aid in this phase of the 
process is the effective employment 
of the subconscious. The creative 
process cannot be forced. and some 
problems. although susceptible to a 
variety of technical 
better referred to the subconscious. 


solutions. are 
The composer, after having “slept 
often finds himself rewarded 
by a solution that bears the inescap- 


able stamp of conviction. 

Throughout the entire maturation 
period extensive use should be made 
of the theoretical techniques in order 
to determine the true nature of the 
problems encountered and to provide 
such valid solutions for them as will 
meet the demands of the matrix. 
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remarked that in the 
foregoing phases of conception and 
maturation no 


It may be 


mention has been 
made of the actual process of writing 
music down on paper, which we shall 
call realization, and that emphasis 
has been placed almost entirely on 
mental processes. This is as it should 
be, and it might be said that a young 
composer should use his head more 
and his pen less until such time as 
his fully powers and 
facility make short cuts in the com- 


developed 


posing process feasible. For certain 

very real dangers lurk behind the 

temptation of premature realization. 

and these dangers merit mention here. 
Catharsis 

The first danger lies in the fact 
that some composers experience 
catharsis when they project a com- 
position to tangible form on paper. 
The mind then seems to reject any 
further responsibility for what has 
heen projected and turns to other 
concerns unless forcibly brought to 
heel. If. then, the composer has the 
propensity to set down isolated sec- 
tions of a composition and works 
them out in detail. he stands in some 
danger of inhibiting the continuity 
of his thought. ’ 

The second danger in premature 
realization concerns the tendency of 
the mind to balk at any major 
revisions in the continuity of a work 
which would involve lengthy and la- 
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borious copying. The mind may be on 
occasion more concerned with its 
owner’s comfort than with his artis- 
tic integrity and may succeed in con- 
vincing him that the passage which 
he felt to be inadequate was really 
not so bad after all, thus providing 
him with ample regrets with which to 
occupy his leisure. 
Writing 

Properly. a work should not be 
committed to paper until the com- 
poser feels a sense of urgency and 
compulsion that cannot be denied. 
It should then be set down rapidly in 
short score or sketch form, deferring 
until later such technical problems of 
a secondary nature as might arise. 
The process of following the course 
of least resistance. of setting down 
only that which has met the demands 
of the matrix, helps to maintain con 
tinuity and the thread of musical 
thought. The problems that remain 
can then be viewed not as isolated 
cases. but rather as integral parts of 
a whole. and can then be solved by 
the intelligent application of theoret- 
ical techniques. This is particularly 
true of certain lacunae which may 
exist al points of transition” or 
modulation for which ample space 
can be left in the sketch. to be filled 
in later after mature consideration. 
Scoring. final editing. and the prep- 
aration of a true copy complete the 


composing process, 
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From the foregoing it may be 
concluded, therefore, that the training 
of our young composers should not 
be limited to the acquisition of the 
theoretical tools of his trade, but 
should also include some guidance 
in the effective. creative use of them 
through a permissive methodology 
which neither blocks nor inhibits the 


erowth of richer fruit. AAA 
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Mrs. Helen LaVelle of Butte, Mon- 
tana, and Dr. Luther A. Richman, 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts, 
Montana State University. 
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ANOTHER 
SUCCESSFUL PTW 


by Mrs. Kenneth J. Egan 


A VERY successful Piano Teachers 
Workshop was held in Grand- 
view, Washington on Monday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1957 at the First Metho- 
dist Church. This PTW was spon- 
sored by the Tri-City, Yakima, Walla 
Walla, and Lower Yakima Valley 
Chapters of the Washington State 
Music Teachers Association. 
\pproximately fifty piano teachers 
from the Yakima Valley and sur- 
rounding territory attended _ the 
Workshop under the direction of 
Mrs. Kenneth J. Egan of Sunnyside, 
Washington, who was General Chair- 


man. Some teachers came nearly 
one hundred miles to attend the 
Workshop. 


Dr. Kemble Stout, Chairman of 
the Music Department at Washington 
State College, Pullman, Washington, 
was the Consultant, and Mrs. W. A. 
Ketcham of Grandview was the Dis- 


cussion Leader. The panel members 


were Mrs. Paul O’Hearn, Kenne- 
wick: Mrs. C. W. Hartley, Walla 
Walla: Mrs. Wayne Richardson, 


Yakima: and Mrs. Oliver D. Jeffords. 
Sunnyside. Mrs. Lloyd Smith, 
Sunnyside, assisted Mrs. Egan, the 
General Chairman. 

We were very pleased to see how 
well the schedule as worked out by 
the National Association fit our own 
local situation. Everything moved 
along to the minute like polished 
glasswork. How beautifully every- 
thing is worked out even to the pins 
for fastening on the badges so that 













































even small chapters like ours, the 
Lower Yakima Valley Chapter, may 
join with other chapters and quite 
easily put on such a worthwhile proj- 
ect. The whole day was lively and 
well planned and everyone including 
the audience took an active part. 
The Workshop was held in the 
First Methodist Church in Grand- 
view. Reverend Luscombe started 
the day properly with a gracious in- 
The ladies of the church 
put on a very nice coffee break with 


vocation. 


home-made pastries at 10:30 a.m. 
which was a welcome treat at that 
time, and a delicious luncheon at 
noon. At the noon hour we found 
that a talk by an Internal Revenue 
Agent on Social Security and In- 
come Tax deductions for private mu- 
sic teachers was very educational to 
many. Then also we squeezed in mu- 
sic exhibits. 
put on by Sampson Ayers from Spo- 


We had some fine ones 


kane, Deye Music from Grandview, 
and Carl Fischer. 

We tabulated the average teacher's 
rate for lessons and found it to be 
around two dollars for half an hour 
once a week. We were reprimanded 
for maintaining such low rates when 
living expenses run so high, and it 
was pointed out that we are setting 
for ourselves a very low standard 
wage considering the expense of our 
own musical training. 

Practically everyone there was in 
favor of holding another Workshop 
in the future on different subjects. I 
feel that this has been a most worth- 
while project, well worth the time and 
effort. MTNA certainly must be con- 
gratulated for making these Work- 


shops possible. AAA 


GRANDVIEW, WASHINGTON, PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP 
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Standing, left to right: Mrs. Kenneth J. Egan, General Chairman; Dr. Kemble 
Stout, Consultant; Mrs. Wesley Ketcham, Discussion Leader. Seated, left to 
right: Mrs. Paul O'Hearn, Mrs. C. W. Hartley, Mrs. Wayne Richardson, and 
Mrs. Oliver D. Jeffords, all panel members. 
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WESTERN DIVISION 
1958 CONVENTION PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 2) 
Evening 
Reception. Montana Night. 
Wednesday, July 30 
Morning 


Registration 8:00 A.M. 
Forum: “The Uses of Theory”, David Krahenbuhl, presiding. 


Speakers: Halsey Stevens, “Theory for the Composer”; Stanley 
Fletcher, “Theory for the Performer”; Leonard Ratner, 
“Theory for the Listener”. 

Afternoon 


“Variations on Studio Techniques and Management”. Caroline 
Irons, Oakland, California, presiding. 
“Tonic for Tired Repertoires”, Mrs. Gladys Lotter, California. 
“Dominant Studio Incentives”, Mrs. Shirley Adams, California. 
“Practice Problems”, Mrs. Margaret Thorp, Arizona. 
“Let the Public Know Through P.T.A.” Mrs. Amy Welch, 
Oregon. 
“Ways of Improving the College Preparation of Music Teach- 
ers”, Panel discussion, Dr. O. M. Hartsell, University of 
Arizona, presiding. 


ANSON 


(Continued from page 7) 


and even intentional, this still remains one of the best teaching 
and recital numbers of its kind, its color, rhythm, brilliance, 
and general style perfectly suited to the needs and musical 
taste of the teen-ager. Of UPPER INTERMEDIATE difficulty, 
and TWO COPIES ARE NECESSARY. Complete playing time 
up to tempo around five minutes. A short brilliant cadenza, and 
continuous playing without breaks between the sections. 


SCHAUM, John W. 


Mountain Concerto 


BELWIN, Ine. 
Three movements in conventional form, the thematic material 
is based upon four well-known “mountain” tunes, which makes 
it immediately attractive. Solid chords and good clean octaves 
are essential, but generally the difficulties are less than they 
sound, and a good INTERMEDIATE student could have a 
wonderful time practicing and playing this Concerto. SET OF 
TWO COPIES. 
NOTE: 

All of the above published with second piano in score. 

TEEN-TIME TECHNIC 

Technic which is “sugar-coated” is often the only answer to 
getting practice of this most essential phase of training with 
the teen-age student. Careful selection of material means the 
difference between success and failure, and a change of diet 
from the usual Czerny, Cramer, Clementi and Company type 
of keyboard drill can work wonders. 

ANSON, George ; 
Technic Twisters PRO ART PUBLICATIONS 
Six studies for piano, each bearing a title and each teaching 

a specific technical problem. They include: 
Trying Triads 
Thirds on Parade 
Scalewise Am I! 
Hop O° My Thumb 
The Sore Thumb (without the thumbs) 
Chromatic Capers (chromatic scales) 

Various suggestions for practice are given, INTERMEDIATE. 

BRANT, Ada 


Practice Pointers: 
Book I —Whole Tone Scales MILLS MUSIC 
Book Il—Whole Tone Arpeggios MILLS MUSIC 
Quite often the good teen-ager has a fine training and back- 
ground in the conventional scales and chords. Try exploring 
these new sounds and shapes to add variety and progress. 


INTERMEDIATE. 
COMMAND OF THE KEYBOARD 


compiled and edited by Alfred Mirovitch 
Volumes I and II THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
Technic plus musicianship are the goals of this series, with 
carefully selected materials out of the usual run. The Foreword 
is full of valuable ideas, there are numerous informative notes 


. 


(triads ) 

(thirds ) 

(all the major scales) 
(thumbs only) 
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Musicrafters of America, Leonard Jacobsen, President, Wash- 
ington MTA, 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

A. Vocal, John Lester in charge. 


Evening 
Convention Banquet: Speaker, Dr. Stanley Chapple, Director, 
Schoo. of Music, University of Washington. 


Thursday, July 31 


Morning 
SECTIONAL MEETING 
A. Strings, Eugene Andrie, Montana State Universtiy. 
Title: “The Tape Recorder as an Aid in String Teaching”. 
Speaker: Rex Underwood and assistants. 
Recital, Violin Recital, Melvin Sipe, of Puget Sound. 
Title: “Ornamentation of Baroque Music” 
Speaker: Catherine Petersen, violinist of Portland Symphony. 
Title: “The Status of the String Player in 17th Century 
France” 
Speaker: Willis C. Gates, College of Music, Willamette Uni- 
versity. 
Teaching Materials: Frederick D. Truesdell, Washington State 
College. 
Second General Session 
Henrietta McElhany, presiding. 
Closing announcements and program. 


and suggestions, and division of the material into specific 


purposes. LOWER INTERMEDIATE upward. 


DEIS, Carl 

Four Studies Without Words G. SCHIRMER 
Four one-page studies which make Two Against Three a very 
pleasant learning procedure. This rhythmic problem is a simple 
one to explain and teach, but it also needs to be made im- 
mediately applicable, which these pieces do. 


ETUDES FOR EVERY PIANIST—and How to Study Them 
selected and edited by Guy Maier 
THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
These eighteen Etudes, which range from EARLY INTER- 
MEDIATE to LOWER ADVANCED, cover a vast number of 
technical problems over a period of perhaps several years. 
Complete study notes in characteristic Maier fashion. 


MacDOWELL, Edward 
Twelve Etudes, Opus 39 THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
and ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
Lately somewhat neglected, these studies in disguise, which all 
have titles, are still wonderful for the development of both 
technic and style. Many of course are particularly good Recital 


numbers. INTERMEDIATE upward. 


NEUPERT, Edmund 

Twelve Piano Studies SCHIRMER LIBRARY No. 797 
These brilliant and musical studies remain almost entirely 
unknown to most piano teachers, and they deserve wider use 
with LOWER ADVANCED students, for the technical problems 
are numerous, and the music itself pleasantly delightful. Some 
have titles, and all are worthy of recital use. 


OLDENBURG, Elizabeth 
Miniatures VOLKWEIN BROS. 
Thirty short studies in ALL the Major and Minor keys, a much- 
needed part of one’s musical training. Each is a separately 
titled piece, with scale patterns used constantly in the melodic 
lines. All are simply harmonized with I-IV-V chords of the key 
in question, another valuable feature. LATE ELEMENTARY 

and EARLY INTERMEDIATE. 


STUDIES IN ALL KEYS 

published CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY 
Thirty Etudes by Top-notch composers of technical studies: 
Czerny, Concone, Heller and Clementi, and again, ALL the 
keys are used. There is a wealth of finger training here, as well 
as musical, for all should be played with the indicated dynamics 
and other marks of expression. If played to proper tempo, of 


INTERMEDIATE and higher levels. 


WERLE, Frederick C. 

Bagatelles for the Piano CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY 
Twelve studies, each representing a major scale in the circle of 
fifths, up through the sharps and back through the flats. A 
variety of styles and meters, a clever approach to proper scale 
fingerings, and each little piece is more tricky than it appears. 


EARLY INTERMEDIATE. 




































































PTHE CONTRAPUNTAL 
BACH, Johann Sebastian 

Inventions and Sinfonias—complete 

PETERS EDITION No. 4201 

(Two and Three Part Inventions ) 
The ONLY RECOMMENDED Edition of the Bach Inventions, 
for it combines beautiful and clear printing with no editing, 
and a minimum of essential fingering. The highly edited and 
mostly incorrect ornaments of the older editions MUST be 


replaced by the URTEXT. 





APPROACH 


PETERS EDITION No. 4594 
Too many teachers skip from the Inventions to the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, which is much too great a transition 
both musically and technically. The Freneh Suites form an 
idmirable bridge, are an entirely different kind of Bach, and 
are not only technically valuable but of great musical interest 
as to the old dance forms and the conventional Suite. Again, 
the URTENXT is the edition to use. 


Five Bach Ducts 
second piano arranged by Rita Hutcherson 


French Suites—complete 


MILLS MUSsi¢ 
The easier Bach material grows stale from overuse, and these 
excellent: accompaniments for a second piano to five of the 
shorter pieces are welcome rejuvenation, Prelude in C major, 
Minuets in G major and © minor, the March in D, and the 
Musette are in the collection, and teacher or another student 


plays the second part. LATE ELEMENTARY upward. 


MIROVITCH, Alfred, editor 
Introduction to the Study of Bach G. SCHIRMER 
Volumes TL and II 
These two recent volumes are very highly recommended as a 
unique and most intelligent approach and progressive course 
of study for contrapuntal playing. 
Ihe works by other composers of similar style and period, 
including compositions by James Hook, Domenico Zipoli. 
Thomas Chileot. J. P. Kirnberger, and others serve as an 
admirable bridge and preparation for the great Bach. 
There are an interesting Foreword, hints on Interpretation, a 
table of Embellishments, and a superb outline for a Course 
of Study for all of Bach’s keyboard works as supplementary 
and most valuable aid to all piano teachers. 
NEVIN. Mark 
Two-Part Inventions based on American Tunes 
SCHROEDER & GUNTHER 
It was a very clever idea to write Inventions based on well- 
known themes, for counterpoint is thus painlessly presented, 
and these offer a splendid approach to the Bach Inventions, 


and are somewhat casier, LOWER INTERMEDIATE. 


VENNARD 
(Continued from page 5) 
standing is able to demonstrate for 
any voice. regardless of age or sex. 

\ fourth philosophy is summed up 
in the slogan, “Sing as you speak.” 
It implies that most students have an 
artificial concept of what is beautiful 
singing tone. and that their speech 
habits are a better foundation for 
voice production than any super- 
imposed efforts to be “artistic.” For 
the majority of singers, especially 
“high-brows,” this is largely true. and 
“Sing as you speak,” is valid exactly 
to this extent, neither more nor less. 

Why is it that in an English opera 
sung by top flight opera singers (not 
students — their diction is much 
better) one can understand less than 
fifty per cent of the words which are 
sung. but one hundred per cent of 
those few words which are spoken? 
The answer is that in years of boom- 
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ing in foreign languages. in which 
difficult vocal effects are demanded 
but in which no major segment of the 
audience could understand the words 
anyhow, the vowels are used not for 
intelligibility, but as a means of pro- 
ducing loud tones and high tones. 
Vowel modification 
expediency, gradually is 
into a generally bad habit. 


Shakespeare 

One should never lose sight of the 
fact that while the voice is an instru- 
ment for creating pleasant aural sen- 
sations, it is also the only instrument 
which serves the human function of 
communicating literary values. The 
problems of interpretive artistry are 
not in the scope of this article, but 
elementary voice problems, even such 
problems as singing off pitch, have 
actually been solved by the practice 
of reciting the line first, and then 





MUSICIANSHIP PHASES 


Certain elements of musicianship need contiaual stressing, and 
too often the average teenager reaches this age either by 
successfully by-passing such phases, or through neglect of the 
teacher in earlier stages. The following books are somewhat 
remedial, and can often be used Self-help fashion. 


HEIDSIEK, Ralph 
Interval Play MILLS MUSIC 

The one neglected—and MOST IMPORTANT—factor in key- 
board Sightreading is the FEEL of all possible Intervals. 
It is all very well to be able to identify them by sight, but to 
accurately and instantly “feel” them on the keys is quite a 
different matter. Here at least is the perfect book for such 
training and drill, Every interval, in every possible shape, 
from Minor Second to Perfect Octave, is here presented in a 
musical way, as brief titled pieces. The harmony is distinctly 
contemporary, the titles highly imaginative and clever. VERY 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. UPPER ELEMENTARY upward. 


KAHN, Marvin 

Theory Papers MILLS MUSIC 
An excellent approach to Harmony for the INTERMEDIATE 
level, with equal emphasis on writing, keyboard drill, and ear 
training. Twelve separate lessons which cover all commonly 
used chords. The teacher’s supplement is fully explanatory. 


KREVIT, William 

Styles and Touches for the Piano MILLS MUSIC 
The author emphasizes hand shapes for chord patterns, with a 
page of preparation exercises for each piece. Expression and 
various types of touch are thoroughly explored, and this is an 
excellent) supplementary book for the INTERMEDIATE 
student. 
MacCARTENEY, Louise Pendleton, and PABST, Margaret R. 

Intervals and Chords—How to Use Them 

THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 

\ thorough survey of all intervals, the Major seales and 
common chords of each key, with both writing and keyboard 
use, giving a comprehensive picture of our most used harmonic 
background. It would be quite valuable. once this work is 
completed, to continue the same approach through the minor 
scales and other chords. Recommended especially for the 
student with NO theory training, and many Adult Beginners 
would also find it most helpful. 
SHEPARD, Robert 


Harmonizing 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY 
“How to Play Simple Accompaniments to a Melody at the 
Keyboar@ is the sub-title, and an accurate description of the 
book. Any older student with some piano background can 
benefit greatly from its well-planned contents, and the need 
fer this ability is often not realized, even with good pianists. 


singing it exactly the same way. 
Shakespeare is a good teacher at this 
point: “Speak the speech, I pray you, 
as I pronounced it to you, trippingly 
on the tongue: but if you mouth it, 
as many of your players do, | had as 
lief the town-crier spoke my lines.” 
(Hamlet, Act II], Scene 2). 

On the other hand, the “popular” 


for occasional 
aggravated 
singer needs no sing-as-you-speak 
pedagogy: in fact he frequently 
illustrates the fallacy of it. There 
are some students who should speak 
as they sing. They find release in 
song. while their speech is either 
devitalized by inhibitions or cramped 
by frustration. 

Vowel-pedagogy and consonant- 
pedagogy are subheads under the 
sing-as-you-speak school, although the 
relationship is not always recognized. 
The method of finding “the student's 
best vowel” and using it for vocaliz- 
ing, relating the other vowels to it, 
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is essentially finding what is the 
student’s best speech habit and ex- 
tending it. Tight production improves 
with the brilliant vowels, “Ay” and 
“Ee.” Similarly, consonants bring 
into play pre-learned speech habits. 
Analysis of the articulation of con- 
sonants places them in two pedagogy 
categories; those which tend to align 
the mechanism correctly, so that the 
vowel may follow with the same ad- 
justment, and those which align the 
mechanism badly for vowel-produc- 
tion, so that when the vowel comes 
there is a swinging into correct 
position by the principle of reaction 
from one extreme to the other. It is 
important to understand the differ- 
ence, since no vocalise will work 
magic. It is not what one sings, but 
how one sings it. Some speech habits 
are bad, and exercising them will 
only aggravate them. The teacher 
must also differentiate between pro- 
duction and pronunciation. Articula- 
tory discipline may free the valve, 
but if it does not, no adjustment of 
the resonators will make satisfactory 
the product of a faulty vibrator. 

A fifth approach is that of learn- 
The student must 
learn to sing, not just vocalize, and 
it is two hundred years too late to 


ing by singing. 


expect him to wait like Caffarelli 
doing a single page of exercises for 
six years. Also, the music written 
since then calls for something beside 
virtuosity, and interpretive power is 
developed only by singing. While the 
student is learning his repertoire, the 
alert teacher will turn passages of 
the songs into vocalises, having them 
sung on different vowels, transposing 
them to easier ranges, and so forth. 
Often, too, vocal problems solve them- 
selves fortuitously with the emotional 
lift of fine musical phrase, and the 
best technical instruction that can be 
given for a spot in some new piece 
may be, “Sing it the way you sang 
such-and-such yesterday.” 

Learning by singing is in the 
spirit of “progressive education,” 
the philosophy of which is that one 
learns best by finding a goal which 
enlists the interest of the entire per- 
sonality. The song is a goal which 
will inspire coordinations which may 
not be teachable as separate discip- 
lines. Therefore, in every iesson, the 
student should be alloyed to reach 
his goal, that is, to sing a song with- 
out interruption. A teacher who is 
committed to this approach has lists 
of songs which are calculated to 
achieve certain technical results: this 








song teaches legato: this one, agil- 
ity; this one has a preponderance of 
a certain vowel, and so on. Such a 
teacher gives many songs, and en- 
courages the students to appear as 
often as possible in “progress re- 
citals.” 

However, the pendulum of edu- 
cational psychology is now swinging 
away from extreme progressivism, 
two weaknesses being 
First, for certain basic 
skills there is not always an attrac- 
tive goal that the student can reach 
quickly. There are remote objectives 
which are even more important than 
those which offer the reward of 
immediate satisfaction. In a com- 
plicated skill like musical perform- 
ance, there are necessary individual 
skills which are best learned separate- 
ly, if the student is mature enough 
emotionally to submit to the disci- 
pline. The breath appoggio, the at- 
tack, the coordination of the registers, 


recognized. 


necessary 


the formation of the vowels, the focus, 
all are elements of singing technic 
that may be learned in singing, but 
can be understood more profoundly 
in simple vocalises in which attention 
may be directed to each of them 
specifically. 

A second weakness of progressive 
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Denver, Colorado. 











education in the public schools is 
that it demands exceptional adapta- 
bility and breadth of knowledge on 
the part of the teacher, and a low 
number of students in each class. 
The individual voice lesson should 
offset this weakness, but it will only 
if the teacher meets the challenge 
that a singing implies. 
Moving from warm-up arpeggios into 


student's 


a song should not be a mere con- 
fession that the teacher can think of 
nothing more to offer, either because 
the pupil’s voice is good or because 
it is so bad. It may be an admission 
that the student is emotionally im- 
mature. and must be allowed to enjoy 
himself for a little while without 
criticism. but it should not be a rest 
period in which an underpaid ac- 
companist takes over the entire work 
of the studio. 


Suggestions 

The teacher must be ready at any 
moment not only to correct faulty 
musicianship. or to inspire a sympa- 
thetic interpretation. but also to sug- 
gest how the production can be im- 
proved. He must be ready to answer 
the student’s question. “Why can’t | 
sing that phrase the way | should?” 
The answer will probably take the 
teacher into one of the other 
“methods” which this paver has out- 
lined, 

Finally, a sixth philosophy might 
be called that of inspiration, The 
phrase “psychological approach” is 
often used. Essentially the belief is 
that whatever potential a student may 
possess needs only a favorable climate 


for its unfolding, that it will germ- 
inate from within and that efforts to 
mold it from without are more than 
likely to stultify it. To the extent 
that inspirational teaching is a posi- 
tive philosophy of releasing the stu- 
dent it is excellent. and to the extent 
that it is merely a negative attitude 
methods it is 


toward more direct 


hard to justify. 
Psychiatry 
\ singer is more than a musical 
instrument: he is a person, and must 
he taught as a whole person. Fre- 
quently 
preventing his vocal instrument from 


personality problems are 
sounding at its full beauty, and the 
is to approach the 
frustrations with 


only solution 
inhibitions and 
loving understanding. A fascinating 
subject could be “The Voice Teacher 
as a Psychiatrist.” The basic prin- 
ciples of educational psychology. if 
the teacher does not already know 
them intuitively, must be learned and 
practiced. 
known that learning can only be 
motivated when the student is given a 


For example, it is well 


means of evaluating his progress. or 
in other words that he should be told 
from time to time how well he is 
doing. He should not only be allowed 
to sing a song, he should be praised 
for those aspects of the performance 
which are praiseworthy. When this 
is flattery to “keep a sucker on the 
hook” it is charlatantsm; but when 
it is an honest means of encourage- 
ment and release it is good pedagogy. 

Many voice students do not really 
want to learn vocal technic. They 
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Standing, left to right: Mrs. W. H. Temple, Duane A. Branigan, Carl 
Neumeyer, Carl L. Nelson, Mrs. Margaret B. Hall, Lee G. Blazer, Miss 
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want the emotional release of an 
aesthetic experience such as singing 
in a charming studio with a fine 
accompanist, to a distinguished and 
friendly audience (the teacher). A 
recent survey by MUSIC JOURNAL 
indicates that at least three out of 
four teen-agers take music lessons 
only for the vague reason that they 
are enjoyable. 

Much could be written describing 
the ideal pupil-teacher relationship, 
and the optimum environs for learn- 
ing. but this paper is concerned with 
the training of the voice. The reason 
a serious singer goes to a_ voice 
teacher rather than a ceramics teacher 
or a tennis instructor is that he hopes 
to receive something specifically re- 
lated to vocal problems. 

Hypnotism 

Training the voice differs from 
developing any other muscular skill 
in that most of the muscles involved 
in singing lie below the level of 
consciousness and must be stimulated 
indirectly. The inspirational philos- 
ophy asserts that one sings with his 
mind rather than with his body, and 
that the teaching of this art must be 
addressed to the mind without re- 
ference to the body. Unquestionably 
positive suggestion, either hypnotic 
or autohypnotic, has its place. Auto- 
hypnosis is far preferable. The stu- 
dent should be led into as much 
intelligent self-reliance as possible, 
The act of “tone placement” is re- 
lated to the religious act of “faith”; 
it is a matter of “letting go” and 
allowing the voice to “sing itself” by 
sheer confidence. To this end the 
teacher is part Svengali, part high 
priest, and part just a wise friend. 

The problem is how to achieve a 
coordination, the most 
elements of which are subconscious. 
What resources lie in the unconscious 
to be drawn upon by the teacher? 

First, there are the reflexes, which 
might be called racial habits. They 
are modes of behavior which man 
has practiced for so long, that each 
individual reacts in conformity with- 
out learning to do so. These may or 
may not aid in singing. The res- 
piratory system was evolved to pro- 
vide oxygen for bodily metabolism, 
and phonation is a superimposed 
function which in large measure con- 
tradicts the animal use, so that to 
perfect singing as an art means un- 
learning some of the reflexes which 
naturally attend respiration. For ex- 


important 
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165 pp. (approx.). 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education 


1949-1956 


PREPARED BY WILLIAM S. LARSON, of the Eastman School of Music, this volume extends 
by some 2,000 new titles his compilation for the second edition (1932-1948), in which 
were incoporated titles from the first edition. 
but its supplement, published in 1950, has been merged with the 1949-1956 Bibliography. 
Published as the Fall 1957 issue of the 
All present JRME subscribers of record will receive the Bibliography as their regular 
Until May 31, 1958, included 
with new annual subscription to the Journal of Research in Music Education at the 
regular JRME subscription price, $3.75. 


Single copy $3.00. 


The 1932-1948 volume continues in use, 


Journal of Research 


1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


in Music Education. 








ample, instinctive phonation is by 
extrinsic tension which elevates the 
larynx. and most beginners must 
learn to release this For- 
reflexes 


tension. 
tunately, there are a few 
which aid in establishing new be- 
havior patterns. For example, the 
yawn is used by many teachers to 
lower the larynx, and thereby free 


the tone. 


subconscious is the 
reservoir of drives with their accom- 
panying emotions. The inspirational 
teacher believes that arousing the 
proper emotion will, by reflex action, 
align the vocal mechanism to produce 


Second, the 


the correct tone. This is a partial 
truth. 

A third sub- 
conscious is the fund of habits formed 
in childhood and forgotten. The 
sing-as-you-speak idea thus is often 
incorporated in the “psychological 
approach.” 

What the 


overlooks in his 


resource of the 


teacher 
distrust of more 
direct methods is that the behavior 
pattern consciously acquired today 
will tomorrow be unconscious. and 


inspirational 


when today’s inner resources are in- 
adequate the only thing to do is to 
plant something awkward 
though it may be at first. Give an 
assignment to the subconscious, and 
ways and means will often work out. 
Of course there must be patience and 


new. 


optimism, but unless specific instruc- 
tions are given, the singer will still 
say, “I think them so sweet, but they 
come out so sour!” 


Thus the teacher comes full circle 
and finds that the mechanistic, which 
is the most physical of all the peda- 
gogies, and the inspirational, which 
is the most metaphysical, are in- 
timately interrelated. In this life, at 
least, what is the mind without the 
body, or the body without the mind? 
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ON UNITED STATES: 
ASIAN RELATIONS 


by Hazel D. Monfort 


(In the Fall of 1957, MTNA received 
an invitation from the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO to 
designate one or two official representa- 
tives to the conference on United States- 
Asian relations to be held on November 
6-9, 1957 in San Francisco. MTNA Presi- 
dent Duane H. Haskell accepted the in- 
vitation and appointed two members of 
the Executive Committee, Miss Caroline 
Irons and Dr. Hazel D. Monfort, who 
reside in California and could easily get 
to these meetings. 

Dr. Monfort kindly submitted to Dr. 
Haskell the following brief but compre- 
hensive report of these meetings.) 


Some 1500 of American 


culture opened a four-day confer- 


leaders 





photo by Kerce 


NFERENCE 


ence on United States-Asian relations 
in the San Francisco Opera House to 
the cacophony of drums, gongs and 
tinkling silver bells. 

The flags of the 79 member nations 
of UNESCO formed a colorful back- 
drop for the distinguished speakers 
seated on the three rows of chairs. 

Holding the center of the stage 
were thirteen American students from 
the University of California in Los 
The fact that they had 
mastered the intricate rhythms and 
harmonies of Indonesian music seem- 


Angeles. 


ed to sum up what the conference : 
was all about. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Asia and the United States: What 
the American Citizen Can Do to 
Promote Mutual Understanding and 
Cooperation.” 

The The United States 


sponsor, 


National Commission for UNESCO, 
is a group of one hundred leading 
citizens appointed to advise the State 


MTNA SOUTHERN DIVISION 1958-60 BIENNIUM OFFICERS 


Left to right: Walter Westafer, Secretary; Frank Crockett, Second Vice 
President; Willis Ducrest, President; Phil Howard, Treasurer; and Roger P. 


Phelps, First Vice President. 





Department on U.S. participation in 
the international betterment agency. 


The delegates came from univer- DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
sities, churches, and synagogues: IN MUSICOLOGY 





from business, professional, and civic PIANO 
organizations: from welfare agencies, Compiled by Helen Hewitt by Merle Holloway 
art museums. and_ theater groups. Available July, 1958 

They shared one thing: an interest $2.00 per copy THEODORE PRESSER 


RAIN ON MY WINDOW. By Scott 
Watson. Grade 2. Delightful waltz-type 
composition. Good visual impression. 


in some facet of Asia—from its 
economic development to its cultural 


Address all orders to: 


past. MUSIC TEACHERS Useful for children or adults as a study 
Education, a basic problem of any NATIONAL ASSOCIATION in dynamic contrast. . 
international organization trying t EL VAQUERO. By Maxwell Eckstein. 
: . oo 7 3] iB wd 775 Brooklyn Avenue Grade 3. Unmistakable South American 
improve mankind’s lot. was aired Reldwin, New York swing. Subtly bypasses American cowboy 


and achieves mixture of Mexican and 
Spanish flavors. Not too easy but lies well 
under the hands. 

HARD TIMES. Two pianos, four hands. 
By Isadore Freed. Grade 5. Very interest- 
ing duo with frequent changes of signa- 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIG | timsie serene om 


with considerable candor during the 
four big days of this conference. 











BOOKS 
H H SING TROUBLE AWAY. Text by 
of The University of Rochester Lydia Fern Tallmadge, music by William 


H. Tallmadge. 50 pp. New York: Teachers 
Library, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Single copies $3.95 each. Two 
or more copies $3.80 each. Action songs 
for primary grade children. For use in 
normal classroom situations. Intended to 
help children work and live more hap- 
pily. 


Howard Hanson, Director 
ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 





VOCAL 


SUMMER SESSION 1958 CANCIONERA. Eight folk tunes set as 


eight songs by Roberto Gerhard. 32 pp. 

Keith Prowse Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 

June 23 - August 1 London W-l. Sole agent for USA and 
Canada: Theodore Presser Co. $2.00. 

Singable. Not difficult. The texts are 


WORK SHOPS in their original dialects. The accompani- 


ments are real “ear ticklers.” There is a 


(One week courses — One hour credit) complete English translation of the Span- 
ish texts on the inside front page. 

(Wace! Trelnine {Wind Ensemble Voeal range mainly within the treble 
July 7-11 : July 14-184 Church Organists clef, with an occasional D below and G 
) String Ensemble } d Chaise Disect above the staff. The eighth song gives 
lan now Lirecrors opportunity for the high soprano to daz- 

(Piano Teachers zie with a dramatie high B. 
July 21-25 uate | the Good novelty program material. Sure- 

(Music Library fire applause getters. 


July 19—Special one-day Trombone Workshop under Emory Remington H. G. 


INSTITUTES IT’S FREE 
(Three week courses — Two hours credit) 


For your complimentary copy of mate- 


BAND June 23 - July II Dr. Frederick Fennell rial listed below, please send the coupon 

STRING June 23 - July 11 Mr. Karl Van Hoosen to: a tania ag = 
: mee 775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New 

ORCHESTRA July 14- August | Dr. Frederick Fennell York. : me 

CHORAL July 14- August I. Mr. Marlowe Smith THE PARENTS’ PRIMER. A pocket 


size booklet, distributed by the Baldwin 
Piano Company, offering advice on start- 


DEGREE STUDY — SPECIAL STUDY a hone —— a oon ee — 

establishing good practice habits, with 

RESIDENCE HALLS FOR MEN AND WOMEN — discussion of new methods of 
teaching, 


Music Teachers National Association 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 


Please send me the item checked below: 





P P : l[] The Parents’ Primer 
For information write cand 


Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions en sick dat aac hala si Nala 
I oo oe kia Ei wictclata ag ale wae wr cihe ae 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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ARTHUR GERRY Pentee st Si oa 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing © 15 West 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


Preparation for Recital, Opera, Oratorio 








HRUBY LESSON 
RECORD 
Simple and accurate book- 
keeping. 
Only $1.00 a copy, postpaid. 
14817 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 











MTNA WESTERN DIVISION 
CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL OF 
STATE AND LOCAL PRESIDENTS 


Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Hoffman of Cald- 
well, Idaho, Pres- 
ident of the 
Idaho Music 
Teachers Associ- 
ation. 








Baldwin Piano Company, The 11-13 
Niles Bryant School 20 
Chappell & Co., Ine. 14 
Frances Clark Piano Workshops ] 
Clinton Teachers Agency 19 
Cone-Royt Music Learning Aids 18 
Dek-A-Music Company 20 
Eastman School of Music 26 
May Etts Workshops 20 
Arthur Gerry 7 
Harpsichords 17 
Hruby Lesson Record 27 
Lutton Music Personnel Service 10 
Miami University 18 
Mills Music, Inc. 15 


Music Educators National Conference 25 


Music Teachers National Association 26 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 28 
Nelson Music Studio 17 
Norren Mfg. Company 18 
Leo Podolsky Piano Sessions 19 
Theodore Presser Company 10 
Robbins Music Corporation 16 
St. Louis Institute of Music 27 
Sherwood Music School 27 
Washington University 27 
Robert Whitford Publications 17 
M. Witmark & Sons 17 
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ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


Jehan Philip Blake, Jr., President 





A NON-PROFIT Educational Institution of Higher Learning 
Approved fer all veterans and foreign studenss. 
Member National A iation Schools of Music St. Leuis 5, Missouri 




















Washington University 


Department of Music 


now offers a full range of degrees in music, including the 


MASTER of MUSIC 


Options for this degree include specialization in 
CHORAL MUSIC 


Among the distinguished faculty are: 


LEWIS B. HILTON, Music Education 
DONN E. WEISS, Director of Choruses 
HOWARD KELSEY, University Organist 


WILLIAM SCHATZKAMER, Piano For information, write 

LESLIE CHABAY, Voice Dr. L, Gerdine, Chairman 
WALTER BUSZIN, Visiting Professor Department of Music 
Father ERMIN VITRY, Visiting Professor Washington University 
CLARK H. MITZE, Director of Bands St. Louis 5, Missouri 











EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS IN THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for private studio teaching. Four- and 
five-year courses lead to Bachelor's and Master's Degrees, and include cultural training 
at Downtown Center of University of Chicago. 


* * 


Majors in piano, voice, organ hi Founded 1895. Splendidly 
violin, ‘cello, wind instruments we equipped lake-front building 
composition, and public school 2 in the heart of cultural Chi- 
music. 4 . cago. Dormit ry. 


* * 


f 


Faculty of renowned European Many opportunities for public 
and American teachers includes recital, solo and group per- 
distinguished opera and con- , formance. Symphony orchestra. 
cert artists. . Chorus. Opera Class. 


. * 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 
For free catalog, write to Arthur Wildman, Musical Director. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD BUILDING ¢« 1014 S. MICHIGAN AVE. * CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Help Your U.S.A. 


Do You Want Our Country to Retain Its Leadership? 








Remember, then that 


MUSIC IS A SCIENC 


as well as an art. 


LHLNMSNHLNLNZNLNLNSNSHSHSZNZNLNSHSHNSHSRERZHZNZNZNSHENSRHERKEZREN 


Missiles alone cannot make a country great. 


ZNZMSMSNSZNSN SNL SHSZWNSNENSNENENSNENZN ZN EWEN ENENENZNSNSANENSNENEHE 


"'The Country Needs Thinkers!" is the dictum of all who regard 


our national destiny uppermost. 


The right kind of music study makes thinkers: 


Reasoning from Cause to effect; Analytical procedures; Deductions; Precision; 
Absolute Principle and its relative applications; Basic concept of rhythm; Split-second 
decisions; Responsible judgment; space-conception; keenness of observation; Concen- 


tration; Universal appeal, — is not all this implied in the real study of music? 


And Tests? These are provided by the 


Vlational Guild of | 4 = om 


Founded 1929 by Irl Allison 


BOX 1113 AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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HENZNENENZNENENZHENZHWENENZHEHNEN SNEEZE ENENEZNENZRSASHEH 


SHSNSNENSNSNENSHSNSNSNSNSNENENENSNENENSWNENSNSNENENENEZNENSNENENENSNENSNSNSNSANSNENEN 
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Mrs. Merle Saraent, then President of the Southern Division, presiding at the opening general se 
February !Oth, in Opperman Music Hall, Florida State University Music Building. 





MTNA SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 1958 CONVENTION BANQUET 


‘ Ae 34 ibe a; d 





Held Tuesday, March I Ith, in the Crystal Ballroom of the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Membership Drive Scoreboard #7 
Goal—10,000 New Members 


Score for period from September 1, 1957 to March 26, 1958 








Total 
State New Members * 








Florida 237 
Texas 169 = 
Kansas 151 
Kentucky 116 
Nebraska 107 
Michigan 97 
Louisiana 89 
Colorado 83 
Arizona 79 
Georgia 79 
Washington 79 
Ohio 74 


| 








lowa 69 
Minnesota 66 
South Dakota 
Maryland 59 
Mississippi 54 
New Mexico 50 
Oregon 49 
\Oklahoma 44 
/ Illinois 44 
Idaho 38 
Missouri 35 
Montana 31 
North Dakota 25 
Arkansas 22 
Tennessee 19 
Utah 16 
\Alabama 14 
(Indiana 14 
27 District of Columbia 13 
\Pennsylvania 10 
28 | Wisconsin 10 
29 Delaware 0 


Grand Total New Members 2,104 


* Total New Members includes new and reactivated Active, Associate, and Student members. 


WORK NOW FOR NEW MEMBERS FOR YOUR ASSOCIATION 





























